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. The undergraduate course in agricultural ethics has 

been under develbpment at Texas A&M University for four years. The 
course that has evolved is the result of discussion between the 
philosophy and agriculture departments. The course attempts to 
incorporate basic economic principles that affect agriculture as well 
as to tie these principles to various philosophical approaches. Basic 
writing and thinking skills also must be taught to some of the 
students. Four groups of students usually take the course: 
agricultural ecbribmics ma jbrs, agronomy majors, other agriculture 
magors, and liberal arts students. The course is an elective and 
students are usually registered voluntarily. The course starts with a 
reading of John Steinbeck's "The Grapes of Wrath" as a lead-in to 
discussion of structural changes in agriculture from the family farm 
to large commercial farming and of the use and misuses of land. Other 
readings m both economics and philosophy are required. Classes are 
conducted by the SOCratic discussion method, and the teacher attempts 
to respect all students' points bf view, while challenging 
superficial answers. Students are required to keep journals, answer 
short essay questions, and write a paper analyzing an additional 
reading^ Although the course does hot reach the original goals of 
high-level philosophical discussion, it does provide an introductory 
philosophical discussion and served a neglected area in the 
agriculture curriculum, (kcj 
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TEflCHlNG fiGRiCUtTtlROt ETHICS IN THE flGRICULTURPL 
ECdls»MICS CURRICULUM 

fiBSTRACTs The curriculum development process and student popula- 
tion for the agricultural ethics course at Texas fi&M University 
are described, and the influence of these factors on course 
content and s^'llabus is clarified. Current course content is 
related to the teaching goals for the class that have evolved 
during the course's process of development. Reasonable expecta- 
tions for such a course in the agricultural economics curriculum 
are indicated. 
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TEBCHING AGRieUhTURPL ETHICS IN THE flGRICULTUROL 
ECaNQMICS CUHRICULUM 

The undergraduate coarse in agricultural ethics has been 
under deveibprnent at Texas fl&M University for four years. The 
current syllabus of the course reflects two sets of teaching 
goals, one determined by the philosophical dimensiovis of the 
subject matter, and the second determined by its agricultural 
dimension. The evolution of the course has been shaped by the 
curriculum development process and by the educational needs of the 
current student population. The result is a coarse that aims to 
improve the reading^ writing, and analytic abilities of students 
at the same time that it introduces them to the Value dimension of 
issues in contemporary agriculture. 

This paper provides a review of the forces that have shaped 
the coarse, a discussion of the current teaching goals and syiia^ 
bus content, and a brief discussion of teaching methods for 
ethical issues. Particular emphasis will be given to the role of 
agricultural ethics in the agricultural economics carriculum- 

The^ €urrMre^dl^rijmi -Deve 1 opment Process 

The undergraduate course in agricultural ethics was original- 
ly cbhceived in a series of discussions between mernbers of the 
Department of Philosophy and various faculty in the College of 
ftgricuiture, and most particularly with Dean of Agriculture, H. Q. 
Kunkei. The idea was to provide a ci^-^rse in which ph i Ibsbph icai 
issues of relevance to contemporary agriculture could be discussed 
with a high degree of ph i Ibsbphical sophistication. Beginning 

3i 
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with Rachel Carsuin' s Si^l ^nt Sprino ^ and cohtinuing through Wendall 
Berry's The Onsettlinn of-flmerica . a series of authors had raised 
criticisms of modern agriculture, and of the land-grant involve- 
ment in agriculture particularly, that were based on ethical 
statements of agriculture's goals, purposes, and responsibilities. 
It was felt that these criticisms could not responsibly be ignored 
in the agriculture curriculum, yet there were no agriculture 
faculty with the disciplinary training and mission appropriate to 
a careful, sustained analysis of the issues raised by these 
cr i t ics. 

The course was not, therefore, conceived at the outset as an 
agricultural economics course, but rather as a high level' philoso- 
phy course directed prominently toward students in the College of 
flgricuiture. fidminist rat i ve ; considerations, however, mi iitated 
against^ locating the course in the traditibnai offerings of the 
Department of Philosophy and Humanitiis. The result was a plan to 
hire a philosopher jointly between that department and the Depart-r 
ment of ftgricultural Economics, and to develop the coarse as an 
offering in agricultural economics. 

Bs the planned course moved tFirough the curriculum develop- 
ment process, the targe!: enrollment for the course was expanded to 
include undergraduates from any program who wanted to learn about 
the goals and functions of agriculture. The course was, there- 
fore, entered in the university curriculum as a cross listing 
between philosophy and agricultural economics. The course was 
called. flGEC/PHIL 316 figriculturai Ethics after some discussion 
revealed that the content of the course would, at the outset, 
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remain obscure to many students (arid their faculty advisors) no 
matter what name :<as chosen, 

fllthbUgh there are var i at ions from one? degree plan to anoth- 
er^ the general pattern is that the coarse counts as e ther an 
agricultural economics elective or as a philosophy elective. 
Students majoring in either of the principal disciplines may take 
the course on this basis- Some students in other agricultural 
majors have a designated elective in agricultural economics^ and^ 
at last check, advisors were accepting fiGEC 316 to satisfy this 
requirement. Many degree programs throughout the university 
require an elective course in the general areas of humanities^ the 
social sciences, or the liberal arts. PGEC/PHIb 316 is being 
accepted Undev all three designations in one program or another, 
but this is hot a unilateral pblicy^ Students in iiberai arts 
degree programs, for example^ may apply the course as a humanities 
elective., but not as a social science elective. 

The curriculum development process has influenced the content 
of the course in two ways. First, the general content of the 
course and the emphasis upon f:'~ i Ibsbph ical methods and concepts 
were established early on in the discussions that led to ah 
agreement to develop the coUrse for the agriculture curricuiurni 
Second, the jbiht bfferihg of the course ih philosophy and agri- 
cultural ecbhomics has determihed the way that students can 
receive c» F?dit for the course, and, hence, has been a major factbr 
ih determihihg which students elect to take the course. ' fis the 
syllabus has evolved through its experimental stages^ the needs of 
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this particular student population have influenced the selection 
of content and methods. 

Student Needs 

Ideally, students would enter an advanced undergraduate 
coarse in agricultural ethics with some background knowledge of 
agriculture, particularly the social, economic, and institutional 
aspects of agriculture, and w ;th some exposure (through a "§reat 
books" program, perhaps) to the basic concepts of ethics and 
political philosophy. in point of fact, a majority of students 
registering for PIBEe/PHIt 316 are lacking in one or both c.f these 
background areas^ and a significant minority are deficient in the 
basic reading and writing skills that would be presumed for a5per 
division work in the humanities. The challenge, thin, is to make 
some progress in remedyini deficiencies, whiii not sacrificing 
entirely the goal of engaging the students in critical, analytic 
thought on value issues. 

There are four basic populations of students registering for 
OGEC/PHIL 316. The largest group is agricultural economics 
majors. Pgronomy majors consistintiy form the next largest group. 
The other two groups are all other agriculture majors, including 
stud-^rits from r'atural resource disciplines, and students f^-crp a 
variety of majors in the liberal arts. Prr.ong thesi four rv-r-vp^. 
it is not surprising that only agricultural economics rj,,.--,^: u,^^^ 
a sufficient knowledge of the economic fo.-ces chat i-=*r---t arr-icul- 
ture. For many of the rest, this course rep-^s=.«r-t f^^ii- greatest 
exposure to economic concepts for their irrtire col Iff Se caresr 

6 
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(although many agriculture students^ and particularly agrotsoivsy 
students, are strongly encourased to take PSEC 105 Inti-oduct ion to 
Pgricultural Economics) . 

Student needs are corrcjlated to each of the four student 
populations. Pgricultural economics students need a course that 
draws upon their more sophisticated understanding of the social 
and trist itutionai forces shaping agriculture^ and provides for 
explicit discussion of the ethical and philosophical values that 
are at stake in the contemporary scene. They are particularly 
interested in the impact of change and policy on people: produc- 
ers and consurners. Other agriculture students also need this 
material, but also need some explicit discussion of econoiHic 
concepts as they underlie and impinge upon changes in agricultural 
structure or production and distribution methods. Pfrbnomy 
students have a particular interest in natural resource igsues^ 
and in the valuts that should govern resource use. 

Liberal arts students need an introduction to the role o? 
agriculture in cont ernporary society. They need to be ta«ght why 
asricuitural issues are of relevance and importance for all 
members of society. Pll students can benefit from the readinr; and 
writing eniphasis o^ an agricultural ethics course, but agriculture 
students in particular may not get many other opportunities fo^ 
close supervision of reading and writinQ skills. 

CTurrey vb Course Goals 

Cburii goals closely reflect the student heeds but lined 
above. The overarching course coal is to create a learning 

7 
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er,virbr:rnent in which 9 fairly diverse student popuiati^n^ with 
uif5erent needs, 5ar, find material and rnethodi 5f relivance to 
their particular educational goals in registering for ASEE 31S. 
Plthoctgh an occasional student is "coerced" into taking the course 
by an advisor, inost are strictly vbianteer students, and, as such, 
have fairly well defined personal g5ais and SKpectations in rnind 
when they enter .the classroom. 

fimong agricultural economics majors, the course serves two 
main goals. First, it helps them relate their economic training 
more clearly to concrete iiiaes within the framework of their 
exfaerience. Some agri5aitaral economics students find the stan- 
dard curriculum in agricultural economics to be abstract. Discus- 
sion of farm management problems may seem remote to students who 
have niver lived on or near farms, and do not expect to do so 
after graduation. The discussion of agriEuitaral ethics can, 
therefore, introduce issues that are familiar to them throuqh 
newspapers and television^ s-nd provide, for some students, ar. 
opportunity to test the relevance of their curriculum in econom- 
ics. 

fl more important g5ai is the critical reflection on the 
philosophical assumptions that students^ even at thi andergraduat© 
level, have aiiociated with economic theory. Agricultural econom- 
ics students inter the course with a wide variety of views about 
the nature of individual values, their relati5n to social goals, 
ano about the strengths and weaknessii of economic markets in 
providing a mechanism for the amelioration of value conflicts or a 
de facTO decision procedure for ibcial goals. In many cases* 
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stadents make a fairly close identification between these philo- 
sophical interpretations of economic theory and the basic subject 
matter of economics itself. Thus one important contribution the 
course can make is to help studints make a distinction between 
economics ana the various political ph i losrjph ies that can be 
applied to guide economic policy^ 

Sortie students in agribuiture take the course as an agricul- 
tural economics elective, and in a few cases^ perhaps, as a 
substitute for the basic introductory course in agrictiit aral 
economics. filthough' it is virtually impossible to provide these 
students with the introduction to economic concepts that they 
really need in this cbUrse, the current course organization 
reflects cognisance of the fact that this may be all the economics 
some students get. Generally, the ^oal is to combine a fairly 
broad sarrlplini agricultural economists writing on substantive 
issues in the reading liit, and to augment that with philosophical 
readings^ many from classic figures such as Mill and Malthus, that 
make important use of economic concepts. 

More broadly, the course can serve students in Stich the same 
way that any advanced course in the humanities might: the improve- 
ment of reading and writing Abilities. Rumanitiei Courses require 
reading of materials that are written for a very different audi- 
ence than is the typical textbook. Studints must develop a 
sensitivity to the authors g5ais and methoas of presentation; they 
cannot simpliy assume that the readings wers written "for then-i. " 
This -goal can be particularly served if students read material^ 
written in very diffirent time periods. Utilising a variity 6f 
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writihi stylesj and pr-esupposittg a variety of background assump- 
tions. 

Studint writing in the hulYiahities is also intinded to serve 
spectrum of goals. Most students will writi letters and reports 
in thiir subsequent careers. Although any practice in the mechan 
i5s of writing will help students in this regard,; essays written 
on topics Of agricultural ethi^i are very different from thi 
standard form of most busiheii communications. Essays in ithics 
stress the students ability to make the presuppositions and the 
logical connections in their thinking explicit. Rs studints gain 
practice in writing that takes nothing for granted, they learn to 
think more Sarifaiiy, and they gain sensitivity to to the element^ 
of their writing that may be responsible for miiunderstanding and 
controversy by their audience. Finally, students also learn the 
valui of a writing exercise in stimulating pnd guiding one's 
thought process. 

Coarse Contend 

Since the course has existed as a regular part of thi agri- 
cultural economics curriculum, the first item oh the syllabus has 
been John Steinbeck* s Thi Braoes of MrAit^. St udents " read the book 
in its entirety, and it provides a background for diibassion of 
two key cohtimporary issues, the environmental impact of prbduc- 
tibn practicii and the change in farm struitare, in its fictional 
treatment of agriculture during the 1930' i. The novel also serves 
the g5ai of broadening the type cjf reading materials and the 
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method of presentation that students will be exposed to thrciughbut 
the semester. 

Fairly early in the semester, students are assigned a two to 
three week unit on classical philosophical approaches to ethics 
and political philosophy. Three theoretical approaches to value 
issues are outlined: utilitarianism, human rights theory, and 
social contract theory. Discussion of these philosophical methods 
for understanding questions of ethics stresses hot only their 
conceptual distinctness, but also their elemehti of 
complementarity and cbmpat i bi 1 ity. 

The main body of the course consists in a sequence of "case 
studies. " Some cases can be fairly narrowly defined in terms of 
events^ policies or actions that have been associated with value 
controversies such as the mechanical tomato harvester^ or the 
marketing of infant formula in the developing world. Other cases 
would more accurately be described as thematic issues that encom- 
pass many different points of philosophical controversy- Examples 
of thematic issues include changing farm structure, and population 
growth. Some case studies are chosen for their value as teaching 
vehicles. The discussion of animal welfare and animal rights, for 
example, creates ah excellent context for students to critically 
evaluate just what the?y mean when they say that sbmebhe (huhiah or 
not) has ah rights 

Although the precise conte^it of the course varies somewhat 
from semester to semester, three general areas have been retained 
tPirough every version. They are the impact of changing farm 
structure bn the fDebple ihvblved ih agricultural production, the 
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dilemmas of iht ernat i onai agricultural development, and the 
ehvirbnmental impacts of agricultural production. fairly clear 

impression of coarse content for Spring 198S can be obtained from 
the course readings included as Pppehdix fl. 

Wgrhods 

Students are expected to keep up with assigned readings and 
to come to class prepared to discuss them. Classes are almost 
always conducted in a "Socratic discussion" format. Class opens 
with the instructor posing questions to the students. Some 
questions probe the students conceptual understanding of readings, 
others lead students to express criticisms arid support they have 
for the points of view being expressed in the readings. The aim 
of this approach is to bring students to an analysis of the 
readings and to an understanding of the perspectives and assump- 
tions that underlie them through an exchange of ideas that takes 
piace^in the classroom. 

• Although the discussion method is hardly successful in every 
case, and even at best consumes a great deal of class time^ it has 
several advantages for a class such as agricultural ethics. The 
most important is that it provides relatively neutral ground for 
the instructor to work from. For some reason, cbht rbversial 
issues in agriculture are potentially more explosive in the 
classrborn than virtually any others. Even the deeply divisive 
issue of abortion is more readily and civiiiy acknowledged to have 
two (or more) sides than is the question of whether to save the 
family farm; There are, of course^ deep running loyalties and 

. r 12 
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suspicions that pervade students' (and faculty) perception of 
these issues at work here, and jDart of the function of the coarse 
is to bring these loyalties to light and to clarify the basis of 
some long standing bohflict'Si fls such it becomes impev-^ative for 
ah instructor not to beT^ome too strongly involved in either side. 

related virtue of Socratic discussion is that it virtually 
forces a teacher to argue both sides of an issue. Discussions are 
effective only when superficial answers to questions are chai- 
lengedi 0 teacher who applies the method successfully becomes 
identified with the values of truth, clarity, and logical rigor, 
rather than with partisan causes. There is nothing wrong with 
teaching students to respect truth, clarity^ and logical rigor, 
and, indeed, the discussion method places the instructor in a 
position of serving as a role model for the underlying goals that 
the course is intended to serve. 

Finally^ it is^ of coarse, essential that no student in such 
a course feel that a deeply held view is being dismissed unfairly. 
This is hot to say that all answers ought to be tolerated; it is 
appropriate to press students to articulate the values ahd reason- 
ing that they have applied to arrive at their bpihiohsi Neverthe*- 
less, students will hot learh if they do hot feel that their ideas 
will be taken seriously, ahd askihg a student to expand or articu- 
late more fully the implicatiohs of a view is a good way to show 
respect for a student without necessarily endorsing the student's- 
bpihibh on matters. 

The discussioh method is also followed up in writing assign- 
ments. Students do three types of writing for flGEC/PHIL 316. 

13 
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Students write "journals" that are a mix of homework analysis of 
readings and pirsonai reaction to course material. The instructor 
makes comments on these entries, but grades for journals are based 
on a contract system whereby a certain number of entries are 
required for each grade. The same basic format of short essays on 
readings and topics is followed up in issay ixams for the course. 
By the time that, students take their first exam, they have had 
several opportunities to see the type of comments and suggestions 
that are made on journal entries, and, thus, have had exposure to 
the conceptual and logical criteria that are applied to the 
evaluation of iisay exams. Finally, students write a systematic 
critical essay on a work that they read outside of class; Hire 
students are expected to apply analytic skills developed throagh- 
out the semester to a sustained, book length discussion of an 
issue relevant to the issues of the course. These long (5-7 page) 
review essays should be highly finished products that reflect the 
student's best effort at writing and conceptual analysis. 

Con cl Lis io n -, 

The current version of fiSEC/PHIL 316 Agricultural Ethics 
probably falls short 5f the lofty goals that had originally been 
projected for it. The need to bring students up to speed 5n 
background areas of philosophy and agriculture limits the level of 
discussion 5n agricultural issues that were originally intended to 
be the primary subject matter of the course. Studints do, howev- 
er, derive some sen^ of how philosophical, bonbipts interact with 
and inform perspectives on agriculttirai iiiues. Furthermore, the 
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coarse provides a vehicle for introducing the problems of contem- 
porary agriculture xo a student population that wbuid hot typical- 
ly take a course in agriculture. Finally, the broad educational 
goals of reading, writing, and logical ability are served in 
thinking philosophically about issues in agriculture. 

Rlthbugh the process of development for such a course would 
differ from one juhiversity to another, it is probably essential 
that such a course be compatible with designated or area elective 
requirements of at least some undergraduate degrse plans. fl 
course intended to fulfill hamanities or social science require- 
ments will, therefore, be likely to attract students with a broad 
variety of backgrounds and educational needs. In any case, it is 
unlikely that the dearth of students with background in philosophy 
and agriculture is a problem unique to Texas fl&M. fls such in- 
structors in such courses should be prepared to devote a substan- 
tial effort to background education in practices and problems of 
agriculture^ as well as in basic philosophical concepts. 

Would a student be better off simply to take one standard 
course in agriculture, such as an introductory course in agricul- 
tural economics^ or a course in food systems, and a standard 
course in political philosophy or ethics? In one sense, the 
answer is, yes. fl student would learn more about agriculture and 
about philosophy by taking two such courses- There is ho good 
reason to think that the average undergraduate would draw connec— 
tiohs between these two sets of subject matter^ however^ Further— 
rnore, traditiohal course offerings would not typically address the 
uhderlyihg philosophical issues that are at stake in many 
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discussions of contemporary agriculture^ It seems clearly rele- 
vant to the research and teaching rnissibn of land-grant universi- 
ties to examine the phi losbphical issues^ and to prepare graduates 
by helping them develop concept uai and logical skills as they are 
appilied to issues that wili^ in many cases, have significant 
impact on their subsequent careers. 

fts such, the original motivation for a course in agricultural 
ethics would seem to be justified, although it may be unrealistic 
to expect a high level philosophical discus'iion at the undergradu- 
ate level. In providing an introductory philosophical discussion, 
however, the course goes some distance in servicing a neglected 
area in the agriculture curriculum. 
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APPENDIX A 



Table 1: Students in ftSEe 3i6, i982-86 



Jan as Sep 85 Jan 85 Sep SA bther 



T^ t a 1 s 



A6EC Majors 
AGRQ Majors 
Qther Ag Cbi. 
Non An Col. 



14/349C 
6/15% 




1^/36% 
8/21* 



£^/80>i 
0/055 
4/135S 

a/ 7% 



90/4(5?'. 

39/soy. 

38/19* 
30/ 15* 



TOTALS 



41/100* 53/10054 34/100* 39/100* 30/100* 197/100* 
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